Production Notes 


Brace yourself for the wildest ride of the summer, complete with explosions, 
floods, high-speed chases and life-and-death peril...all taking place inside the human 
body. 

A unique blend of live action and cutting-edge animation, “Osmosis Jones” is an 
epic adventure of microscopic proportions. It all begins when Frank (BILL MURRAY) 
unwittingly ingests a lethal virus and takes the audience along for the ride. 

When the virus (voiced by LAURENCE FISHBURNE) invades Frank’s body, 
renegade white blood cell Osmosis Jones (voiced by CHRIS ROCK) springs into action 
to hunt down and destroy it. Unfortunately, he’s stuck with his partner Drix (the voice of 
DAVID HYDE PIERCE), a painkiller-packing 12-hour cold capsule who can be a bit of 
a pain himself. Together they race against the biological clock to save Frank from certain 
death, dodging mucus mud slides, toxic spills, hurricane-force sneezes and things you’ve 
got to see to believe. 

It’s a dirty job but some antibody’s got to do it. 

The live action sequences in this unique action adventure comedy are directed by 


Peter & Bobby Farrelly, whose acclaimed comedies include the blockbusters “Dumb and 


Dumber” and “There’s Something About Mary.” Animated sequences are directed by 
Piet Kroon, known for his work on “The Quest for Camelot” and “The Iron Giant,” and 
Tom Sito, whose 25-year career in animated film production includes such classics as 


“The Little Mermaid,” “The Lion King” and most recently, “Antz” and “Shrek.” 


Warner Bros. Pictures presents a Conundrum Entertainment production, “Osmosis 
Jones,” directed by PETER FARRELLY & BOBBY FARRELLY; animation directed by 
PIET KROON and TOM SITO; with the voice talents of CHRIS ROCK (“Down to 
Earth,” “Nurse Betty”), LAURENCE FISHBURNE (“The Matrix”), DAVID HYDE 
PIERCE (“Isn’t She Great,” TV’s “Frasier”), BRANDY NORWOOD (‘J Still Know 
What You Did Last Summer,” TV’s “Brandy”) and WILLIAM SHATNER (“Miss 
Congeniality,” TV’s “Star Trek”); and live-action stars MOLLY SHANNON 
(“Superstar,” “Never Been Kissed”), CHRIS ELLIOTT (“Nutty Professor II: The 
Klumps,” “There’s Something About Mary”) and BILL MURRAY (“Charlie’s Angels,” 
“Cradle Will Rock”). The film is produced by BRADLEY THOMAS (“Say It Isn’t 
So!,” “Me, Myself & Irene”), Peter Farrelly, Bobby Farrelly, ZAK PENN (‘“Antz,” 
“Men in Black,” “X-Men II”) and DENNIS EDWARDS (“Space Jam”) and written by 
MARC HYMAN. The director of photography is MARK IRWIN, C.S.C., A.S.C. (“Say 
it Isn’t So,” “Road Trip”) and the production designer is SIDNEY JACKSON 
BARTHOLOMEW, JR. (“Say It Isn’t So!,” “Dumb & Dumber”). Music is by RANDY 
EDELMAN. “Osmosis Jones” will be distributed worldwide by Warner Bros. Pictures, 
an AOL Time Warner Company. 

This film has been rated PG by the Motion Picture Association of America for 
“bodily humor.” 


www.osmosisjones.com / AOL Keyword: Osmosis Jones 


ABOUT THE STORY 


Frank Detorri (BILL MURRAY) is not a healthy guy. He knows it, his young 
daughter Shane (ELENA FRANKLIN) and her teacher Mrs. Boyd (MOLLY 
SHANNON) know it, his buddy Bob (CHRIS ELLIOTT) knows it — pretty much anyone 
who looks at Frank knows he’s no fitness poster boy. Frank eats junk food, abstains from 


This unhealthy approach to life makes the inside of Frank’s body a bacterial 
battleground that festers until the day he invokes his ten-second rule (“If food hits the 
ground and you pick it up within ten seconds, you can eat it”) on a hard-boiled egg he 
scoops off the ground at the zoo where he works. As he opens his mouth to ingest the 
dirty egg we follow right along, travelling down into his swampy insides to discover... 
thanks to the magic of Hollyweed’s top animators, colorists and CGI artists... 

The City of Frank: a pulsing, organic living metropolis that is home to an entire society 
of characters — cops, crooks, government officials, deadbeats, villains, and femme fatales. 
Frank’s got it all, and he’s got it bad. 

Fortunately for Frank, one of his internal inhabitants is Osmosis Jones (CHRIS 
ROCK), a young white blood cell and an officer of the FrankPD. Jones sees an 
opportunity to make good on his troubled past when he senses the stirrings of a fatal 
illness spreading through Frank — a villainous virus that goes by the name of Thrax 
(LAURENCE FISHBURNE). But to bust Thrax, Jones will have to bypass Mayor 
Phlegmming (WILLIAM SHATNER), a fat-cat brain cell who gives the citizens what 
they want, not necessarily what’s good for them — like the upcoming Buffalo Wings 
Festival trip. “A fat Frank is a happy Frank,” is the mayor’s motto. 

Luckily, the Mayor’s assistant, a sassy little red blood cell named Leah 
(BRANDY NORWOOD), does want what’s best for Frank, even if her only hope rests 
with the bumbling Osmosis Jones. And Jones finds another unlikely ally in the visiting 
Drix (DAVID HYDE PIERCE), a Drixenol cold tablet with twelve hours of time- 
released germ-fighting power. 


Meanwhile, Frank himself does nothing to help from the outside. He’s too busy 
trying to be there for his daughter as she adjusts to life without Mom, even though he’s 
clearly not feeling so hot. Unaware of the germ warfare being waged inside him, he 
feverishly plods along until Thrax and Osmosis clash in a deadly battle that brings them 
to the brink of the outside world, perched precariously on Shane’s eyelashes. As the 
virus brings Frank down, the two worlds — inside and out — collide in a final battle for 


Frank’s life, and for the lives of the citizens of Frank! 


ABOUT THE PRODUCTION 


From the opening frame of animation, featuring a saliva bubble helicopter rising 
high in the valley between two bicuspid molars, to the colossal sneeze that sends Osmosis 
and Drix riding high on a wave of mucus, the action sequences in “Osmosis Jones” are as 
fast-paced and tense as those in any live action buddy cop movie. “We were sure from 
the beginning that we wanted this movie to feel like a big action movie,” producer Zak 
Penn explains. “Something in which the animated portion looked like a cop show or a 
detective movie, with a heightened sense of design. In addition to that, it has evolved to 
have a real retro, noirish look that’s very original. We didn’t just want to make a 
comedy. We wanted to make something where the wild action and special effects could 
stand up to what you’d see in a live action film.” 

Writer Marc Hyman says, “It sounds weird but I had wanted to do a movie about 
microscopic organisms for a long time. The interplay between these tiny creatures and 
the real world seemed perfect for film.” 

The irony that the huge scale of this tiny world brings to Frank’s internal 
“catastrophes” adds an extra layer of satire to the story. “I was shown the script and 
immediately struck by how imaginative and different it was,” animation director Tom 
Sito remembers. “Someone once said ‘Animation should take up where live action 
leaves off.’ With the latest in digital technologies, the latest developments in computers, 
live action can go pretty far now. In ‘Osmosis Jones’ I knew we'd be taking people even 


beyond the borders of reality-based imagination, to places they’ve never been before.” 


One of those places is inside the human nose...and beyond. “There has never 
been a movie set inside the human body with the kind of anthropomorphic images 
presented the way we do it in ‘Osmosis,’” Penn points out. “We’ve discovered a world 
you’ve never been to before and couldn’t possibly see in live action, and made it real. 
What might be a bit disgusting on the outside of the body is awesome on the inside. A 
dam to hold back sinus leakage, for instance, is a sweeping spectacle when seen from the 
interior perspective. To those outside, a sneeze is just a sneeze. But inside, when the 
dam breaks in that insular world, it makes for excellent action. It’s all about scale.” 

Hyman conceived of a world inside the body where everything is translated into 
anatomical terms. “I was fascinated with the idea of the body as a city,” he recalls. “I 
spent weeks thinking about things like which organ would be the mall and are rents 


cheaper South of the Stomach.” 


THE DISTINCTIVE HUMAN ELEMENT 


“Osmosis Jones” is more than just a technical marvel. There is an essential 
humanity to the film driven by a compelling story and real characters — both live action 
and animated. “A lot of animated movies are only about the animation — it’s just a visual 
thing and the story takes second place,” note Peter and Bobby Farrelly, the trailblazing 
writers-producers-directors of such hit comedies as “There’s Something About Mary” 
and “Dumb & Dumber.” “In ‘Osmosis,’ the story is a first-class detective drama, and the 
animation enhances that.” 

“I created the story to be an homage to the buddy cop genre,” explains Marc 
Hyman. “Osmosis’ is in the tradition of 48 Hours’ and ‘Lethal Weapon.’ It’s a 
microscopic spoof of those huge cop movies.” 

But even as the action-packed comic drama rages inside Frank’s beleaguered 
body, another equally engaging story is simultaneously taking place outside, in the light 
of day. Under the direction of the Farrellys, the live action portion of “Osmosis Jones” 
focuses on Bill Murray as a concerned and loving father who is trying his best to be a 
good single parent to his daughter Shane, played by Elena Franklin. Frank’s heart is in 


the right place (as we can certainly confirm), but he lacks the grace, the timing and 
sometimes even the right words to convey what he feels. 

If everything Frank does and says with his daughter comes out wrong, then every 
encounter he has with Shane’s teacher, Mrs. Boyd — played with hilarious restraint by 
“Saturday Night Live” alum Molly Shannon — is a downright disaster. It’s clear the 
chemistry between them once sparked, but Frank has all but destroyed any romantic 
possibilities with his awkward, ill-timed attempts at charm. At this point, he’d be happy 
if Mrs. Boyd regarded him as sane, nevermind attractive. As it is, Mrs. Boyd is more 
inclined to take out a restraining order against Frank than go out with him. 

Meanwhile, Shane, still a child, tries her best to look after her absent-minded, 
self-destructive Dad and wonders if he’ll ever grow up. He’s bad enough on his own, but 
when he gets together with Bob, his goofball beer-swilling buddy from the zoo, the 
results are usually calamitous and often require medical assistance. 

It was essential to Murray and the Farrellys that we see Frank as a real 
person...warts and all. “When I first saw the script, years before it was made, the 
animated portion was complete,” Bill Murray recalls. “Then the Farrelly brothers 
committed to the project and had the writer, Marc Hyman, expand the entire live action 
story. People want to see a good story — as good as the animated stuff is, and it is, it’s the 
human element of Frank that keeps people involved emotionally.” 

The Farrellys concur. “We wanted to make sure the story worked on an 
emotional level. When the film cuts to the outside and you see Bill in action with the 
other actors, well...as good as the story is, it just gets better with those guys in it.” 

The rapport that developed during production between fellow “Saturday Night 
Live” cast alumni Murray, Shannon and Elliott translated into top-notch comedy 
propelled by great timing and realistic character relationships. “I had worked with Bill 
before, when he came back to host an episode of ‘Saturday Night Live,” Shannon 
recalls. “It was intimidating working on ‘Osmosis’ at first because I’m such a huge fan 
of Bill’s and the Farrelly brothers, and I wanted to do such a good job that I just couldn’t 
concentrate. But once I got all that out of the way — and it didn’t take long — it was just 
so much fun...except maybe the scene where Bill throws up on my shoes. Although I 
have to say, he did it very well.” 


“As a director,” says Bobby Farrelly, “you usually hope that the actors will stick 
to the script. Maybe you hope they’Il just add a little of their personal inflection here and 
there. When you work with Bill Murray, Chris Elliot and Molly Shannon, you just cut 
them loose. They all have tremendous instincts, and they’re all extremely good at 
improvisation.” 

The animation directors also welcomed the improvisational talents of the voice 
cast. “No one’s gonna pay me this much to stick to the script,” jokes Chris Rock, another 
‘SNL’ alum who previously loaned his vocal talents to the feature film “Dr. Doolittle,” as 
well as to his popular Nike commercial character, Little Penny. “I had the freedom to 
add my own improv ideas along the way.” 

The voice actors behind the animated characters not only brought their acting and 
improvisational talents to the production — their individual personalities influenced the 
looks and behavior of their characters. it’s no accident, for example, that Osmosis Jones, 
voiced by Chris Rock, actually took on Rock’s mannerisms. In making an animated 
movie, the voice actors are filmed while delivering dialogue and that footage is then used 
in the drawing process. The animators pick up on an actor’s nuances and ultimately the 
character moves the way the actor moves. “Chris Rock’s expressions, the way he carries 
himself — all of his mannerisms are in the film” says animation director Piet Kroon 

The same can be said for David Hyde Pierce, who voices the character of Drix, a 
large and rather uptight cold capsule. Pierce, in his role as the fussy perfectionist Niles 
Crane on television’s “Frasier,” often begins a scene from a very proper and rigid stance 
and eventually falls apart as situations spiral out of control. That behavior pattern and 
Pierce’s mannerisms were replicated in the animation for the strapping hunk Drix. “Part 
of the fun for me is that the physical embodiment of the character is very different from 
the kinds of roles that I usually get to play,” Pierce says. “It was really an opportunity for 
me to stretch vocally and also to inhabit a character that most people wouldn’t cast me 
in.” 

The animators also replicated the natural comic interplay between Rock and 
Pierce. “Our comedy is identical,” Pierce says of himself and Rock, tongue firmly 
planted in cheek. “I can’t tell you the number of times I’ve been up at the Apollo doing 
my act and people say ‘Chris, you’re just rad!’ And I have to say, ‘No, it’s David.” 


“Chris and David really are total opposites,” Piet Kroon says, setting the record 
straight. “We had one recording session where they were each talking about what they’d 
done the night before. Chris had gone to a hip-hop concert and David had gone to a 
chamber music performance. David really captures the formality of Drix, his character. 
And Chris can be more urban and in-your-face, like his character.” 

“The characters are very different,” Pierce says dryly. “One is very hip, and 
Chris’s character is much more stodgy and uptight.” 

“David’s a really great straight man,” Rock says. “Is he as good at ad-libbing as 
me? I hope not. If that were true I’d only make about $300 a week. But can I do 
Shakespeare as well as David? No. So it all evens out.” 

All kidding aside, the contrast between the two actors’ styles strengthened the 
film’s unique spin on the classic buddy cop dynamic. “As in any cop story, there’s the 
overheated desk sergeant yelling at the maverick officer, the corrupt local politician, the 
sniveling informer — all these time-honored characters of the genre,” Tom Sito notes. 
“Yet we can pretty much play it straight with these elements in ‘Osmosis,’ because we 
have an inherent level of satire built into the fact that it’s animation.” 


“Tt’s like a typical action movie, only it takes place inside the body,” Rock says. 


“Tt’s got the familiar season new partner dynamic — Osmosis is from the streets and 


Drix is trying to do it by the book. Osmosis wants to work alone to save Frank, to stop 
this virus from spreading. Much like Stallone in ‘Daylight. ”” 

As the voice of Thrax, Osmosis’ and Drix’s viral nemesis, Laurence Fishburne 
provided the voice and inspiration for the perfect comic villain. “Thrax is a great villain 
because he’s one of those guys you love to hate,” says Fishburne, the actor perhaps best 
known for his role as Morpheus in the groundbreaking hit film “The Matrix” and his 
Oscar-nominated portrayal of Ike Turner in “What’s Love Got to Do With It?.” “You 
really love hating him because he’s pure evil.” 

“I’m surprised Laurence hadn’t done animation voice-over work before,” Sito 
marvels. “Not only is he a visual actor; his voice is this beautiful sonic instrument.” 

“He has an amazing presence,” Kroon says of Fishburne. “He created a very 


sinister, mysterious persona for Thrax.” 


Because Fishburne began his recording sessions without a visual reference for his 
nefarious character, he and the animators collaborated in the process of “finding” Thrax’s 
voice and developing his distinctive look. “I started in a place that was sort of classical,” 
Fishburne describes, “and I actually turned around and went back to my house. I have a 
collection of masks, and to find the right voice for Thrax I needed some kind of physical 
change to happen. When you put on a Halloween mask or a party mask there’s a kind of 
subtle change that occurs. So I went home, got a mask, put it on and tried to discover the 
character that way. It didn’t come, so eventually the animators made a mask for me that 
was loosely based on the stuff I was doing in the studio and the renderings the artists 
came up with. Now I have this beautiful mask that looks a bit like Thrax ultimately came 
to look in the film.” 

As a result, promises associate producer Aaron Perry, “The combination of our 
animator’s talents with Laurence Fishburne’s vocal interpretation has created one of the 
most memorable villains in animation films in the last ten years or more.” 

The inner world of “Osmosis Jones” is rounded out by equally unique and 
entertaining supporting characters voiced by a talented cabal of actors. Platinum-selling 
recording artist and actress Brandy Norwood voices Leah, the mayor’s helpful young 
assistant, and also contributes a song to the film’s soundtrack. “This is my first time 
doing voice-over work and it’s been a great experience,” reports Norwood, who first 
achieved wide audience acclaim with her title role on TV’s “Moesha.” “It was 
interesting to be visually recorded while I delivered my lines, and then to see myself 
come to life as an animated character.” 

Director Piet Kroon helped Norwood nail the right vocal stylings for Leah, who 
harbors a slight crush on her flirtatious hero, Osmosis. “Piet would grab me and move 
me around so it would sound real when I say things like, “Ouch! Get off me!” Norwood 
recalls. “My mom was here tugging on me too, and helping me hit the right sounds.” 

For his part, Rock needed no direction for his character’s “motivation.” “Grown 
men shouldn’t need motivation to work,” Rock says. “Hunger should always be your 
motivation. That’s mine.” 

Norwood had her own personal motivation for participating in the unprecedented 


project. “One of the messages of this movie is that you can avoid being attacked by 
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certain viruses and health problems if you take care of yourself. That’s one of the 
reasons why I did the film, because I’m a health freak, so all I do is take care of myself.” 
She pauses, giggling. “At least I try to.” 

In addition to Norwood, the filmmakers drafted another mega-selling singer- 
songwriter to play an animated version of his rock star persona in the film. After seeing a 
rough clip of himself depicted as a germ, developed from photos of himself and his band, 
Kid Rock agreed to appear as bacteria in ‘Osmosis,’ where he is transformed into 
‘Kidney’ Rock. ‘Kidney’ and his bandmates perform at the Cyst Bar, the scene ofa 
climactic showdown between Osmosis Jones and Thrax. “Not only do we have a buddy 
cop urban movie unfolding inside Frank’s body,” says Aaron Perry, but the breadth of 
musical styles in this project is also unique.” 

Ultimately, the “Osmosis” experience proved to be positive for both the live 
action and voice cast members. “This is the easiest job I’ve ever had,” Chris Rock 
attests. “I used to unload trucks and bus tables and lift things for a living. Any time I can 


go to work and not lift something, it’s a good day.” 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ANIMATION TECHNOLOGY 


With the combined elements of cutting edge live action and animation, “Osmosis 
Jones” required two different production teams, four directors and ultimately about 650 
people working on various facets of the project from beginning to end to bring Frank and 
his pulsing, bubbling, deteriorating body to life. The groundbreaking film provided the 
perfect opportunity for these technical artists to push the envelope, because as Tom Sito 
explains, “We had to invent our own rules.” 

In the film, computer-generated images blend with traditional hand animation, 
which is interwoven with live-action footage. To seamlessly marry the different media, a 
“texture map” was culled from sources as diverse as traditional artists’ renderings to 
biology textbooks. Animation cels were tweaked in Photoshop. Everything possible 
was done to seamlessly meld the various technologies that create the unprecedented 
unique look of this film. 


Using the cold capsule Drix as an example, CGI animator Richard Bazely 
explains one way in which this worked. “I drew all the mouth shapes, facial expressions 
and the various little squashes and stretches that Drix does. Then the modelist used those 
drawings in the computer animation.” 

“We painted all of the backgrounds in Photoshop,” adds background artist Mary 
Locatell. “It’s the first time that has been done, so it’s pretty exciting.” 

Producer Dennis Edwards offers a specific example of the kind of multimedia 
effort involved. “Most of the characters have a transparent membrane around them, 
which is a digital effect on top of the traditional animation,” he explains. “We used bits 
and pieces of every available technology, and it worked.” Indeed, backgrounds pulse, 
faces and bodies morph, and vibrant colors combine in the City of Frank. “Even the 
animation color stylists had never seen anything like this,” Edwards enthuses. 

In the film, Frank’s insides serve as a microcosm of a functioning city, and at the 
same time, as a satire of how a city works. Much like the convention of a live action 
buddy cop movie, Osmosis and Drix literally race from one end of the city to the other to 
track their suspect — from the dark seedy parts of town (like the liver, where bad toxins 
hang out) to the high-tech control center of the brain, from which the Mayor oversees the 
daily workings of the metropolis. 

On a purely logistical level, it seems feasible enough to turn a body into a city — a 
body has arteries, like highways. The stomach serves as the arrivals terminal, and the 
departure terminal is located...ahem... somewhere further down. But, as Tom Sito 
attests, the filmmakers faced numerous challenges in bringing the City of Frank to life on 
screen. “First, imagine that these internal characters are one-celled entities,” Sito says. 
“Is each one a single color? How are their expressions distinguishable? Realistically, the 
body of each cell character is a little environment all its own, and it’s in a liquid state, so 
do the ‘facial’ features float around inside each one? Are there any horizon lines in the 
body? Any vistas? For awhile, the whole internal world was depicted as underwater 
because the human body is mostly water. We had to create our own laws of gravity. We 
had to create a world.” 

Tad Gielow, animation department head for computer graphics design, describes 


the meticulous attention to detail paid to every aspect of the animated sequences in the 
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film. “In the backgrounds alone, there’s a lot of pulsing and vibrating — it looks like 
breathing, really,” he explains. “We took a standard painting that one of the artists had 
prepared in Photoshop, and we image-processed it, manipulated it and warped it a bit, 
which gave it a little wavy feeling like a pulse. That gave the backgrounds a sense of 
being alive.” 

Asked about the final battle that takes place on Shane’s eyelash, Gielow describes 
the complications of animated characters duking it out in a live action world. “We were 
cutting between live action shots of the eye and a complete digital representation of the 
two characters fighting on the eyelash,” he says. “You couldn’t tell the difference 
between the two because both were actually her eye. We built a 3-D model of not just an 
eye, but of actress Elena Franklin’s eye.” 

The filmmakers used animation technology to their advantage in rendering the 
two buddy cops’ vastly different comedic styles. “Osmosis is a maverick cop and a 
youngster, so he’s loose, with a fluidity to his personality and mannerisms,” Dennis 
Edwards describes. “Traditional animation by hand is perfect for that look — it allows for 
that kind of flexibility. Drix, however, is a Petri dish-grown synthetic standardized cold 
pill from the outside world, with a very rigid personality. He’s a sort of Robo-Cop. So 
we used computer generated imagery for him, to convey that rigid strong personality. As 
a result, Osmosis and Drix have a visible, dynamic tension just as actors playing these 
parts would have.” 

“One thing I’ve discovered doing animated movies is that you have to place a 
great deal of trust in the director and animators,” David Hyde Pierce confides. “When 
I’m doing a TV show or a movie, I’m responsible for my performance. But in an 
animated project, I can only supply the voice. The director and animators have to 
physicalize it, and I have to trust that they'll do it in a way that I think is funny and good. 
And just meeting with the ‘Osmosis’ guys, I knew that their sense of humor is certainly 
as deranged as mine. It was clear from the get-go that we’re on the same wavelength, 
and that made me very relaxed about the whole process.” 

Tom Sito believes the collaborative dynamic between the filmmakers and talent, 
coupled with the creative environment fostered at Warner Bros. Pictures, are the key 


components in bringing this ambitious, urban, multimedia animated project to the screen. 


“Warner Bros. Pictures is the only studio that could do ‘Osmosis Jones,” Sito says. 
“Most studios have a more narrowly defined definition of what an animated film can be. 
Warner Bros. Pictures has a history of fostering hip, cool animated characters. Bugs 
Bunny and all the Looney Tunes guys were always irreverent and edgy. I think we honor 


that heritage with this movie.” 


ABOUT THE LIVE ACTION CAST 


After landing back-to-back starring roles in three features last year, MOLLY 
SHANNON (Mrs. Boyd) has successfully segued from television to film. Shannon will 
soon be seen in the romantic comedy “Serendipity,” opposite John Cusack and Kate 
Beckinsdale, directed by Peter Chelsom and scheduled for August release. She recently 
completed production on the independent comedy “Wet Hot American Summer,” co- 
starring Janeane Garofalo and David Hyde Pierce, and is currently shooting “The Guest.” 

Shannon was most recently seen as Betty Lou Who in Ron Howard’s highly 
successful “The Grinch that Stole Christmas,” opposite Jim Carrey. Her additional 
feature film credits include the title role in the comedy “Superstar,” “A Night at the 
Roxbury,” the hit comedy “Analyze This,” opposite Robert De Niro and Billy Crystal, 
Todd Solondz’s “Happiness,” and “Never Been Kissed,” with Drew Barrymore. 

Shannon spent six seasons as a member of the repertory company at “Saturday 
Night Live.” Primarily known for the eclectic characters she created and her parodies of 
Courtney Love, Liza Minnelli, Monica Lewinsky and “The View’”’s Meredith Vieira, her 
Mary Katherine Gallagher character continued to be a highlight in its revitalized 
ensemble cast. 

Prior to joining “SNL,” Shannon appeared at the Up Front Comedy Theater in 
Los Angeles in “The Rob and Molly Show,” an improvisational show which she co-wrote 
with Rob Muir. Her television credits include guest appearances on “Will & Grace,” 
“Seinfeld,” “The Single Guy,” “Twin Peaks,” and “The John Larroquette Show.” 
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CHRIS ELLIOTT (Bob) earned four Emmy Awards for his writing during the 
11 years he worked on the “David Letterman Show.” Following that successful run he 
joined the ensemble cast of “Saturday Night Live” in its 1994 - 1995 season. 

Elliot co-wrote and starred in the 1992 feature film “Cabin Boy.” Other film 
credits include the Farrelly brothers’ outrageous hit comedy “There’s Something About 
Mary,” “Kingpin,” the horror genre spoof “Scary Movie II,” “Snowday,” “Groundhog 
Day,” “The Abyss” and “New York Stories.” 

For television, Elliot produced, wrote and starred in the 1990 series “Get a Life.” 
His television credits also include guest appearances on “Sabrina, the Teenage Witch,” 
“Murphy Brown,” “Wings,” “The Naked Truth” and “The Larry Sanders Show.” He was 
the voice of Dogbert on the animated series “Dilbert” and the voice of Triton on Disney’s 
“Hercules.” He is currently starring on the hit television comedy series “The Weber 
Show” (formerly titled “Cursed”). 

Also an author, Elliot co-wrote with his father, Chris Elliot, Daddy’s Boy, 
published in 1989. 


BILL MURRAY (Frank) earned critical acclaim for his work in several well- 
respected dramatic roles in addition to staring in the blockbuster comedies “Groundhog 
Day,” “Ghostbusters” and “Ghostbusters IT.” 

Murray made his feature film debut in Ivan Reitman’s “Meatballs” and then 
reunited with the director for the box-office smash “Stripes.” He received a Golden 
Globe nomination for his performance in “Rushmore” in 1998. Among Murray’s 
additional film credits are “Caddyshack,” “Where the Buffalo Roam,” “Tootsie,” “The 
Razor’s Edge,” “Scrooged,” “Quick Change,” “What About Bob?,” “Mad Dog and 
Glory,” “Kingpin,” “Space Jam,” “The Man Who Knew Too Little,” “Wild Things,” 
“Cradle Will Rock,” “Hamlet” and “Charlie’s Angels.” He also appeared in Tim 
Burton’s “Ed Wood” and the musical film adaptation of the stage hit “Little Shop of 
Horrors.” 


Murray will next be seen in “Speaking of Sex” and “The Royal Tenenbaums.” 


Born in Chicago, Murray began his acting career with the improvisational troupe 
Second City. In the second season of NBC’s “Saturday Night Live” he joined the Not- 
Ready-For-Prime-Time Players and won an Emmy Award for his writing on the series. 


Also an author, Murray wrote the novel Cinderella Story. 
ABOUT THE VOICE CAST 


One of our generation’s strongest comedic voices, CHRIS ROCK (Osmosis) 
most recently co-wrote and starred in the romantic comedy “Down To Earth.” He 
currently serves as executive producer on the hit UPN sitcom “The Hughleys” and also 
recently developed The Illtop Journal, a humor magazine based at Howard University 
and modeled after the Harvard Lampoon,to encourage young black writers. 

His HBO special and CD, both titled “Bigger & Blacker,” were released last July 
and earned Rock a Grammy Award for Best Spoken or Comedy Album as well as 
multiple Emmy nominations, 

Rock’s emergence can be traced to his tour-de-force HBO special, “Bring the Pain,” 
which followed his 1994 CableAce Award-winning HBO special “Chris Rock: Big Ass 
Jokes.” The special earned two 1997 Emmy Awards for Best Writing and Outstanding 
Special. Rock also received an Emmy nomination for Outstanding Writing that year for his 
contribution to “Politically Incorrect.” Additionally, “Bring the Pain” in CD form earned him 
a Grammy Award. 

“The Chris Rock Show,” created in the wake of the success of his award-winning 
specials, is now in its fourth season on HBO. The show was honored with two 1999 
Emmy nominations for writing and host and received an Emmy for Best Writing. 

Rock’s book, Rock This!, published in 1997, spent time on both the New York 
Times and Wall Street Journal best-seller lists. 

Raised in the Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood of Brooklyn, Rock honed his 
comedic skills on the club circuit before joining the cast of “Saturday Night Live” in 
1989. During his 3-year tenure with SNL he created several memorable characters. He 
also made several guest appearances on the 1993-94 season of Fox’s “In Living Color.” 


Rock’s feature film debut was in “Beverly Hills Cop II.” He went on to create, 
write, produce and star in the rap comedy “CB4,” which opened at #1. His additional 
film credits include “Boomerang,” “Panther,” “New Jack City,” “Lethal Weapon 4,” “Dr. 
Doolittle,” and “Dogma.” He will next be seen in MTV Studios’ “Pootietang,” on which 
he also serves as producer and the Walt Disney Company’s “Black Sheep,” starring 
opposite Anthony Hopkins. 

Acknowledgement of LAURENCE FISHBURNE’s (Thrax) versatile work has 
been impressive. In 1992 he received a Tony Award, a Drama Desk Award, an Outer 
Critics’ Circle Award and a Theater World Award for his performance as Sterling Johnson 
in August Wilson’s “Two Trains Running.” The following year his appearance in an 
episode of Fox’s “Tribeca” earned him an Emmy. And to complete the triple crown, he was 
nominated for a Best Actor Oscar in 1993 for his portrayal of Ike Turner in the film 
“What’s Love Got to do With It?” 


Tn October 2000, Laurence made his direct 
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but as well as producing, 
writing and starring in the crime drama “Once in the Life,” based on his one-act play 
“Riff Raff,” which played to critical praise in Los Angeles and New York. Dividing his 
time between film and stage, Laurence recently starred in the international blockbuster 
“The Matrix” and the Broadway production of “The Lion in Winter.” In addition, he 
starred in and executive produced the Michael Apted drama “Always Outnumbered.” 

In 1997, Laurence received an Emmy nomination and an NAACP Image Award 
for his starring role in the HBO drama “Miss Evers’ Boys,” which he also executive 
produced and which won a total of five Emmy Awards including the coveted President’s 
Award, honoring a program that illuminates a social or educational issue. 

Among his numerous feature film credits are “Event Horizon”; the prohibition drama 
“Hoodlum” (which he also produced); the action-comedy “Fled”; “Othello,” for which he 
was the first African-American to portray the Moorish king in a major release; “Bad 
Company,” “Higher Learning,” which brought him another Image Award; “Just Cause,” 
“Searching for Bobby Fisher,” “Deep Cover,” “Boyz N the Hood,” “Class Action,” “King of 
New York,” “Red Heat,” “Nightmare on Elm Street 3,” “Cotton Club” and “Rumblefish.” 
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Laurence made his feature film debut at age 15 in the epic “Apocalypse Now,” playing 
opposite some of the greatest actors of our time. 

His additional television credits include the Hallmark Hall of Fame presentation 
“Decoration Day,” PBS’ “For the Living” and “Rumor of War” for CBS. 


In addition to three Emmys for his portrayal of Niles Crane on NBC’s “Frasier,” 
DAVID HYDE PIERCE (Drix) has won multiple American Comedy Awards, the Screen 
Actors Guild Award, the Viewers for Quality Television Award and the Television Critics 
Association Award. Among his other television credits were a starring role in the NBC 
series “The Powers that Be,” as well as guest starring roles in the series “Crime Story,” 
“Spencer for Hire” and “The Outer Limits,” for which he won a CableAce Award. 

This summer, Pierce will star in a two-person play, “Six Dance Lessons in Six 
Weeks,” at the Geffen Playhouse in Los Angeles. Also active in film, Piece recently 
completed the independent “Wet, Hot American Summer,” which debuted in competition 
undance Film Festival. He also recently starred in “Isn’t She Great” and 
voiced the walking stick character in the animated comedy “A Bug’s Life.” Pierce made 
his feature debut in “Bright Lights, Big City” in 1988 and went on roles in “Crossing 
Delancy, “Rocket Gibraltar,” “Sleepless in Seattle,” “Little Man Tate,” “The Fisher 
King” and “Wolf.” In Oliver Stone’s “Nixon,” he played the part of John Dean. 

Originally focussed on a career as a concert pianist, Pierce became interested in 
acting while at Yale. His first professional acting job was in the Broadway production of 
Christopher Durang’s “Beyond Therapy.” Pierce’s next Broadway role was in Wendy 
Wasserman’s award-winning play “The Heidi Chronicles.” Off-Broadway, Piece 
appeared in numerous plays including Mike Nichols’ production of Jules Feiffer’s “Elliot 
Loves,” Peter Brooks’ production of “The Cherry Orchard” and Richard Greenberg’s 
“The Author’s Voice” as well as “Much Ado About Nothing” and “Hamlet” with the 
New York Shakespeare Festival. 

Last fall, Piece returned to the stage to star in the highly praised Los Angeles 


production of “The Boys from Syracuse.” 


22-year-old entertainment industry luminary BRANDY NORWOOD (Leah) is a 
Grammy Award-winning singer, a major film and television actress, model, 
spokesperson, producer and teen idol. 

Her sophomore album for Atlantic Records, “Never Say Never,” sold 10 million 
copies worldwide since its June 1998 release. The album's single, “The Boy is Mine,” 
co-written and produced by Brandy, catapulted to the top of Billboard's Hot 100 and 
became the top-selling international single in Atlantic Records’ history, earning Brandy 
her first Grammy Award. This followed her quadruple-piatinum, self-titled debut album 
that spawned four Top Ten singles and two Grammy Award nominations. 

Among the more than 100 honors and awards she has earned are an American 
Music Award; Billboard Awards; several NAACP Image Awards; a Soul Train Lady of 
Soul Entertainer of the Year Award; an MTV Movie Award for Best Song, and the 
Nickelodeon Award for Favorite Singer. In January 2000, she was recognized by the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) for her outstanding achievements as a role model 
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In 1999, Brandy was named a VH1 Diva (“VH1 Divas Live”) alongside pop icons 
Cher, Tina Turner and Whitney Houston. That same year she began her first ever “Never 
Say Never” world tour, headlining concerts in Europe and Asia. 

Brandy is a charismatic actress who draws the largest viewing audience for any 
UPN sitcom with her award-winning top-rated television series “Moesha,” now in its 
sixth season. Currently, she also appears as a model for cosmetics giant Cover Girl. 

1n 1997, Brandy sang, danced and acted alongside Whitney Houston and Whoopi 
Goldberg in her television movie debut, “Rodgers & Hammerstein's Cinderella.” She 
went on to star in the hit feature “I Still Know What You Did Last Summer” and later co- 
starred with Diana Ross in the TV movie “Double Platinum.” 

Recently, Brandy’s immense popularity inspired Mattel to create a special fashion 


doll, “Brandy,” in her likeness. 


WILLIAM SHATNER (The Mayor) divides his time between acting, directing, 
and writing. He recently starred in the hit comedy “Miss Congeniality,” unveiled his 


latest adventure novel, The Preserver, and also directed and starred in a film he co-wrote, 
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“Groom Lake,” now in post-production. In 1999 Shatner received an Emmy Award for 
his hilarious performance as the Big Giant Head on NBC’s “Third Rock from the Sun.” 

“Star Trek V” marked Shatner’s feature directorial debut. Since then, he has 
directed episodic television and “Tek War,” the first of four 2-hour television movies for 
the Sci Fi Channel, based on his series of science fiction novels. He serves as executive 
producer for the series and also stars in the recurring role of Walter Bascom. 

Following his best-selling first novel, TekWar, Shatner went on to write a series 
of science fiction novels including Man O’War, in development as a Showtime 
miniseries, and the memoirs Star Trek Memories (with Chris Kresk) and Star Trek Movie 
Memories. 

Based on his interest in new technology, in 1994 Shatner became CEO of 
C.O.RE. Digital Pictures, a special effects house that has provided computer-generated 
imagery to such noted films as “Fly Away Home,” “Mimic” and “Dr. Doolittle.” 

Among his recent acting credits are the feature “Free Enterprise,” HBO’s “Land 
of the Free,” “National Lampoon’s Loaded Weapon” and “Star Trek: Generations.” His 
voice was heard on “Eek the Cat” and Disney’s animated series “Hercules,” in addition to 
numerous documentaries. He also hosted “Rescue 911,” a 1990 Peoples Choice Award- 
winner, and “Voice of the Planet,” a 10-part TBS series about the environment. 

The Montreal native began his career with the Canadian Repertory Company and 
then joined the Stratford Shakespeare Festival, under Tyrone Guthrie, for a production of 
“Tamburlaine” which traveled to Broadway. Simultaneously, he wrote plays for the CBC. 
Upon moving to New York, he appeared on the classic television shows “Playhouse 90” and 
“Studio One” before making his film debut in “The Brothers Karamazov,” followed by 
“Judgement at Nuremberg” and “The Intruder.” During that time he also starred on 
Broadway in “The World of Suzie Wong” and “A Shot in the Dark.” Shatner guest starred 
in a number of television shows during the 1960s before taking the role that launched a 
continuing worldwide cultural phenomenon: Captain James T. Kirk in “Star Trek.” His 


numerous television credits include headlining the crime drama “T.J. Hooker.” 


About the Filmmakers 


PETER FARRELLY and BOBBY FARRELLY (Directors, live action / 
Producers) grew up in Cumberland, Rhode Island. Bobby majored in engineering at New 
York’s Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and Peter studied business at Providence College 
before earning a degree in creative writing from Columbia. Their first professional break 
came when Eddie Murphy took a shine to Peter’s first script, “Dust To Dust,” prompting 
the brothers to move to Los Angeles and become a screenwriting team. Among their 
early writing credits was “Seinfeld”’s infamous virgin episode. 

After a decade of work without having a film produced, they decided to take 
matters into their own hands and directed “Dumb and Dumber” from their own script. 
The low-budget comedy became an international blockbuster hit and established the 
Farrellys as hot Hollywood property. They followed this success with the bowling spoof 
“Kingpin.” In 1998 the Farrellys’ special brand of humor took the world by storm when 
the riotous “There’s Something About Mary” earned more than $350 million worldwide, 
won a New York Film Critics Circle Award (Best Actress, Cameron Diaz), the People’s 
Choice Award for Best Comedy, two Golden Globe nominations including Best Picture, 
Comedy, and four MTV Movie Awards. In addition, the Farrellys were honored as 
1999’s Sho West Screenwriters of the Year by the National Association of Theater 
Owners. The following year they wrote and produced the critically acclaimed coming- 
of-age comedy “Outside Providence,” adapted with director/co-writer Michael Corrente 
from Peter’s debut novel. 

The Farrellys are as well known for their loose and democratic sets as they are for 
their outrageous comedies. Their laid-back philosophy is at the heart of the Farrellys’ 
aptly named company, Conundrum Productions, which is both home base for the brothers 
and a launching pad for emerging talent. Conundrum’s first project was the romantic 
comedy “Say It Isn’t So,” from first-time director and former Farrelly assistant director J. 
B. Rogers and produced by Peter and Bobby Farrelly. 

Next on the horizon for Conundrum is director Barry Blaustein’s comedy “The 
Ringer,” to be produced by the Farrellys, and the romantic comedy “Shallow Hal,” 
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currently in production, starring Gwyneth Paltrow and Jack Black, which they are both 
directing and producing. 

Additionally, the duo recently agreed to write and produce a feature version of 
“The Three Stooges.” As the standard bearers for the Stooges’ brand of slapstick/sight- 
gag humor, the Farrellys are uniquely qualified to bring the misadventures of Moe, Curly 
and Larry to the big screen. 


PIET KROON (Director, animation) was storyboard artist for “The Iron Giant, 
the acclaimed animated feature based on a story by Ted Hughes. His previous feature 
film credits include that of storyboard artist on the animated feature “Quest for Camelot” 
and animator on the Universal Pictures’ release “An American Tail II: Fievel Goes 
West.” 

Kroon’s animated short film, “T.R.A.N.S.LT.,” was short-listed for the 1997 
Academy Awards and was nominated for both a British Academy Award and the Cartoon 
D’or. “T.R.A.N.S.I.T” was also named Best Animated Short Film of 1998 by the Los 
Angeles Times Film Critics Association. Another of his animated short films, “Dada,” 
was screened at the 1996 Brussels International Film Festival where it won the Best 


European Short Film Award. 


TOM SITO (Director, animation) is a 26-year veteran of animated film production. 
His screen credits include the Disney classics “The Little Mermaid,” “Beauty and the 
Beast,” “Aladdin,” “The Lion King,” “Who Framed Roger Rabbit?,” “Pocahontas,” 
‘Fantasia 2000” and “Dinosaurs.” 

Sito left a directorial post at Disney to help build DreamWorks where his talents 
contributed to “The Prince of Egypt,” “Antz,” “Spirt,” “Paulie” and the current release 
“Shrek.” Also active in television, he directed the shows “He Man and the Masters of the 
Universe” and “Fat Albert,” among others. 

In addition to directing, Sito has produced short films, teaches at the University of 
California and California Institute of the Arts, and has written numerous articles for 
Animation Magazine and Animation World Network’s online magazine. He has lectured 
on animation at NYU, SVA, UCLA, the American Film Institute, SIGGRAPH, 
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Microsoft, Capilano College, Sheridan College in Canada, the Ecole De Grand Gobelin 
in Paris, Palma Majorca and the Yomiuri Forum in Tokyo. He is president of the Motion 
Picture Screen Cartoonists Union, where he is an outspoken advocate for artists’ rights, 
and vice president of the International Animators Society (ASIFA/Hollywood), as well as 
a member of the Motion Picture Academy and Hollywood Heritage. 

In 1998 Sito was named in Animation Magazine’s list of the 100 Most Important 
People in Animation. 


BRADLEY THOMAS (Producer) graduated from the University of Maryland in 
1989 with a degree in Finance. He began his film career working with the acclaimed 
filmmakers Roland Joffe and Bernardo Bertolucci. 

Thomas joined the MPCA in 1994 as a co-producer on “Till the End of the 
Night,” written and directed by Larry Brand. He went on to co-produce the hit feature 
comedy “Dumb and Dumber,” directed by Peter Farrelly, starring Jim Carrey and Jeff 
Daniels, beginning a professional relationship with the Farrelly brothers that has 
continued throughout their subsequent releases with Thomas serving as producer on 
“Kingpin,” “There’s Something About Mary,” “Me, Myself & Irene” and the most recent 
“Say It Isn’t So.” Among his additional producing credits are the Vietnam-themed action 
thriller “Soldier Boyz,” the drama “The Locusts” the romance “Music From Another 
Room” and the upcoming action drama “Behind Enemy Lines.” 

Thomas is currently on location, producing the romantic comedy “Shallow Hal,” 


starring Gwyneth Paltrow and Jack Black, with the Farrellys directing. 


ZAK PENN (Producer) has been a professional screenwriter since selling his first 
script, “Last Action Hero,” at age 23. Since then, he has worked on numerous movies as 
a screenwriter or story consultant, including “PCU,” “The Mask of Zorro,” “Antz,” “Men 
in Black,” “X-Men II,” “Mighty Joe Young,” “Inspector Gadget,” “Nutty Professor II: 
The Klumps,” “Charlie’s Angels” and the upcoming “Behind Enemy Lines” and “Reign 


of Fire.” 
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DENNIS EDWARDS (Producer) is an Award-winning film and theater director 
whose career in the visual arts, both in front and behind the camera has included 20 
feature films. His feature film debut, “Xenia,” which he wrote, directed and starred in, 
won the Silver Award at the Houston International Film Festival and was touted as a cult 
classic. 

His direction at the Hollywood Actors’ Theater won accolades from the trades, 
and his performance in “Subway Incident 69” earned him a nomination for Best Actor in 
the Los Angeles theater press. 

Edwards began his feature animation career as an Effects Animation Artist on the 
ground-breaking special effects film “Tron” for the Walt Disney Company, and 
continued to work for Disney in various roles on such films as “The Lion King,” 
“Aladdin” and “The Little Mermaid.” He was a writer on Disney’s Academy Award- 
nominated “Beauty and the Beast.” Edwards was aiso Producer of Special Projects at 
Disney, producing animation/live-action films for Euro-Disneyland, Tokyo-Disneyland, 
Epcot Center and special events such as the “Beauty and the Beast” Oscar presentation. 

When Warner Bros. entered the feature animation arena it tapped Edwards to 
develop and establish its newest division as Vice President of Production. During his 
tenure, Warner Bros. Pictures released the highly successful “Space Jam” (on which he 


served as Associate Producer), “Quest for Camelot” and “The Iron Giant.” 


MARC HYMAN (Writer) has worked on numerous productions as a 
participating writer, including the current comedy “Dr. Doolittle 2,” starring Eddie 
Murphy, and upcoming feature releases “Bubble Boy,” “Rock Star,” “Showtime” and 
“Down & Under.” 

Hyman also has a slew of original screenplays in development, including “The 
God of Cookery,” set to star Jim Carrey. 


“Osmosis Jones” is the Los Angeles native’s first produced original script. 


A regular collaborator with the Farrelly brothers, MARK IRWIN, C.S.C, A.S.C. 
(Director of Photography), was the director of photography on their hit comedies “Me, 
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Myself and Irene,” “There’s Something About Mary,” “Kingpin” and “Dumb and 
Dumber.” 

Irwin has a long list of wide-ranging feature films to his credit, including the 
upcoming “American Pie II,” “Road Trip,” “10 Things I Hate About You,” “Scream,” 
“Don’t Look Back,” “Vampire in Brooklyn,” “The Avenging Angel,” “Mighty Ducks H,” 
“Man’s Best Friend,” “Passenger 57,” “Robocop II,” “Heatwave,” “Bat 21” and “Hanoi 


Hilton.” He also shot the iconic David Cronenberg films “The Fly” and “Dead Zone.” 


RANDY EDELMAN’s (Music) extensive feature film scoring credits include 
“Shanghai Noon,” “The Skulls,” “The Whole Nine Yards,” “Passion of Mind,” “EdTV,” “6 
Days/7 Nights,” “Anaconda,” “For Richer or Poorer,” “Daylight,” “Dragonheart,” 
“Diabolique,” “The Quest,” “Angels in the Outfield,” “The Mask,” “The Indian in the 
Cupboard,” “While You Were Sleeping,” “Beethoven’s 2nd,” “Gettysburg,” “Dragon: The 
Bruce Lee Story,” “Last of the Mohicans,” “The Distinguished Gentleman,” “Twins,” 
“Kindergarten Cop,” “Ghostbusters II,” “Citizen X,” “Beethoven” and “My Cousin Vinny.” 
Also a first-class songwriter, Edelman has written numerous classics for The Carpenters, 
Barry Manilow, The Fifth Dimension, Blood, Sweat & Tears, and other musical greats. As 
a solo artist, he has performed in such renowned venues as the London Palladium and the 
Royal Festival Hall and appeared on television internationally. 

The New Jersey native developed an early love for music, playing piano and writing 
original songs at agel4. After forging a reputation as an arranger for local bands he was 
hired by James Brown to orchestrate for King Records and then by then-executive Tony 
Orlando as a CBS staff writer. Meanwhile, he continued his musical career as a keyboardist 
in the Broadway production of “The Boyfriend” and as an arranger and conductor on other 
projects before ultimately recording his own music. 

In 1972 Edelman opened for The Carpenters, who recorded two of his songs, and 
appeared with Frank Zappa. Concurrent with his growing popularity in England amidst 
concerts and television appearances, his music was recorded in the U.S. by such stars as 
Patti La Belle, Olivia Newton John, Bing Crosby, Nancy Wilson and Barry Manilow, who 
had a hit with Edelman’s “Weekend in New England.” Also active in television, Edelman 


scored such series as “Ryan’s Four,” “Maximum Security,” “Mr. Sunshine” and 
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“MacGyver,” as well as a number of telefilms including “Bloodsport,” “Walk, Don’t Run” 
and the recent ABC project “Losing a Sister.” His music for “Gettysburg” and his NFL 
Sports Theme were featured in opening and closing ceremonies of the 1996 Olympics and 
he was honored with an Emmy Award for his contribution to NBC’s coverage of the Games. 


He is currently working on Martin Lawrence’s new film, “Black Night.” 


SIDNEY JACKSON BARTHOLOMEW, JR (Production Designer) has 
worked with the Farrellys as a production designer since “Dumb and Dumber,” reteaming 
with them on “Kingpin” “There’s Something About Mary,” Me, Myself, and Irene” and 
“Say It Isn’t So.” He is currently at work for another Farrelly project, “Shallow Hal.” 

Bartholomew holds degrees in Art History and Painting and Drawing, and was 
assistant professor of art courses at Memphis University before becoming involved in the 
entertainment industry in a variety of creative capacities. He has been art director, designer 
and director for countless music videos and commercials since the 1980s and was an Emmy 
Award-winning original art director on CBS’s “Pee Wee’s Playhouse.” He was art director 
for “Saturday Night Live Film Projects,” won the 1989 MTV Award for Best Art Direction 
and is presently a nominee for Best Production Design. He also designed concert stages for 
many music acts including Yes and Whitney Houston and designed the Batman attraction 
for the Magic Mountain Theme Park. 

Bartholomew wrote, designed and directed several hour-long children’s musicals for 
BMG music and Discovery Entertainment, for which he received the Parents Magazine Award. 
He was also documentarian and segment director for “Monsters of Rock in Moscow,” 
commemorating the city’s first free rock concert following the soviet dissolution. As Creative 
Consultant, he has worked for such companies as Film Roman Entertainment and NBC. 
Among his numerous awards is a Gold Record for his work with the Pediatric AIDS 
Foundation, alongside such rock legends as Little Richard, Brian Wilson and Harry Nilsson. 

Most recently, Bartholomew was co-producer, production designer and director of 
ten one-minute stop-action animated spots on “The Ebb and Flow of the Universe,” for 
the Discovery Channel. Among his upcoming projects is a film about soccer kids which 
he will produce, direct and design. He continues to create original artwork, represented 
by art dealers on both coasts and is currently working on his first novel. 


